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hand, oh Lord!’’ In the one case, the ex- 
pectation of the people is the governing factor 
for the ministry; for the other, ‘‘My soul, 
wait thow only upon Ged; for my expectation 
is from Him.” 

A ‘‘dependable’’ ministry, in the superficia) 
sense, thus belongs to the lecture system, and not 
to the worship which a Friend, to be a Friend, 
must come under. The rule of the stated min- 
istry is, practically, the human ear determined 
to have its preaching with stated regularity. 
So not the waiting soul, but the itching ear 
has become master of the situation, dominat- 
ing the character of meetings under the name 
of Friends far and wide, and bewildering the 
people as to what the principle of the Friends’ 
ministry is. The itching ear, as the head 
which must be heeded, now makes and un- 
makes its ministers, chooses and discharges 
them as its own employees, rates their salaries 
according to its gratifications, has widely over- 
thrown the conditions of Friends’ meetings for 
worship and adopted the man-made series of 
performances from which the Society at the 
first came out, and despoiled the new ministry 
of the ‘‘new quakerism’’ (so-called) from 
ability to make any contribution to the churches 
as to the theory and conduct of spiritual min- 
istry of the Gospel, save the closest imitation 
of their prevailing homiletics. 

Much concern is now displayed over the de- 
cadence of the ministry in parts where the 
dominion of the arbitrary ear has been drying 
up itsspring. It has become a disappointment, 
—how the growth of the ministry has not 
flourished over places where its exercise has 
been so heavily foreclosed by the one-man 
monopoly, or scattered by the encouragement 
of talk. Is it any wonder that a true ministry 
is killed off, where the conditions are as quoted 
by the Australian Friend, in four suggestions 
which we would here revive? 


soil to grow in,a dearth in the ministry ensues, 
and members cast about after other expedients 
for vocal services, and for means of supply 
which belong to the lecture system of relig- 
ious discourse. 
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The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 26.) 


In the consideration of the situation of the 
Indian natives by the Committee appointed for 
the purpose by the Yearly Meeting in 1795, 
“*the apparent friendly deportment of the 
Government’’ towards measures for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the Indian tribes was al- 
luded to as favoring the prosecution of the 
concern then upon the minds of Friends. The 
country was then under the Presidency of 
George Washington. He was succeeded by 
John Adams, in 1797, who was also disposed 
to secure and maintain the friendship of the 
Indians by pacific measures. After the war 
with the Indians northwest of the Ohio, under 
Little Turtle and others, which was ended by 
the treaty of Greenville in 1795, peace was 
maintained with them for many years. John 
Adams in reviewing the conduct of his admin- 
istration toward the Indians, wrote in 1815 
the following strong testimony to the possibil- 
ity and advantage of such a course: ‘‘I wus 
engaged in the most earnest, sedulous, and I 
must own, expensive exertions to preserve 
peace with the Indians, and prepare them for 
agriculture and civilization, through the whole 
of my administration. I had the inexpressible 
satisfaction of complete success. Nota hatchet 
was lifted in my time, and the single battle of 
Tippecanoe [Eleventh Month 5th, 1811,] has 
since cost the United States a hundred times 
more than it cost me to maintain universal and 
perpetual peace.’’ 

The situation of the Friends who had gone 
to reside among the Seneca Indians at this time 
was attended with many privations and diffi- 
culties. Surrounded by those with whom they 
could converse but little, excepting through 
an interpreter, and with but few opportunities 
of communication with their friends by mail, 
they were much isolated, while their position 
as instructors among an observant but sus- 
picious people, who did not always appreciate 
their motives, required great circumspection, 
strict integrity, and often much firmness in 
pursuing the course consistent with their relig- 
ious profession and their object in coming 
among them. In social intercourse the remark 
has often been made, that it is much easier to 
make an Indian out of a white man, than a 
white man out of an Indian, and constant care 
was necessary by Friends thus situated to 
guard against the influence of those habits of 
uncivilized life which prevailed around them. 
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The Itching Har as Head over Churches. 

The alleged reason for the change of base 
of the ministry now endorsed by the larger 
bodies under the name of Friends, from its 
original foundation back to that on which 
preaching is conducted in the other denomina- 
tions, is given in these words: ‘““‘We want a 
dependable ministry.’’ By this is meant: We 
vant a ministry that we can depend on hearing 
vith our ears every time we go to meeting. 

Thus the itching ear has been so vielded to 
by members in the beaping up to themselves 
of teachers, that it has rapidly and radically 
of late re-shaped the whole professing Society, 
where it dominates, into quite another. There 
remain, in perhaps all bodies professing our 
tame, instances of individuals who can re- 
spect no ministry as truly dependable, save 
that which comes to the waiting minister or 
servant fresh from the Fountain of life. The 
moment that one’s dependence for worship 
ceases to depend on the Holy Spirit’s immed- 
iate ministry as that which alone can be de- 
pendable, that moment his Quakerism ceases, 
wtil restored to that inspeaking Word from 
which it wavered. 

The dependableness of the Spirit is not 
the dependableness of a clock. They who 
want a mechanical dependableness of stated 
regularity in the output of religious discourse, 
may get a ministration of the machine pro- 
duced on time as per contract,—but what will 
they get? Doubtless an admirable product of 
human talent sometimes, but put forth at the 
stated time because the ears of men expected 
it, and not the anointed issue of the Lord’s 
own time and authority in a waiting worship. 
Temporal dependableness has replaced spiritual 
dependence. To the one, times and seasons 
are at man’s command; to the other comes a 
Vorship which says: ‘‘My times are in thy 















































































































1. Where a Friends’ meeting for worship is 
habituated to be looking for a vocal ministry, 
it is kept out of the true condition wherein 
new ministers will be brought forth. 

2. The habitual looking outward for a min- 
istry is an education not to turn inward for 
the worship which is in spirit and in truth. 

3. A fixed alienation from that spiritual 
condition of worship becoming our established 
habit, and ministry no longer being apprehend- 
ed from within, it is demanded from without 
as a killer of time, if for nothing better. 

4. A ministry of the spirit having now no 
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Theatre-Going for Children. 


BY MARY WOOD ALLEN, M. D. 


The tragedy at the matinee in the Iroquois 
Theatre was a veritable ‘‘slaughter of the in- 
pocents.’’ It is pitiful to read the lists of the 
dead and their ages: “‘ Mary, nine,’’ ‘‘ Ethel, 
six,’ *‘ Harold, four,’’ ‘* Margaret, twelve,”’ 
“Paul, two,’’ and so on through hundreds of 
pames, each one of which means a desolated 
home and a broken-hearted father and mother. 

In view of the fact that so large a propor- 

tion of the audience on that dreadful day were 
children, the question ‘of the adviaibility of 
theatre-going as an amusement for children 
is being widely discussed, and from different 
standpoints. Much is being said both from 
the moral and from the physiological points 
of view, and there is still much that may be 
sid from the psychological; but in order to 
say this wisely we must investigate the pro- 
cess of a psychological development in the 
child. 
At birth the babe is blind and deaf, and, 
we may say, without a brain. True, he has 
brain cells, but they are mostly embryonic, 
and the principal business of his child-life is 
to build a brain out of these undeveloped 
cells. The brain-building begins at once 
through the sensations brought to it from the 
outer world. Light-waves strike upon the 
retina, and are transmitted to the brain and 
the child begins to see. Day after day the 
vibrations pour in, and little by little the child 
comes to recognize them as mother’s face, or 
his bottle; growing slowly into a complete 
recognition of the objects around him. 

Sound-waves pelt his tympanum and are 
transmitted through bony chain and perilymph 
to the brain, and in time differentiate them- 
selves into his mother’s voice, his rattle, the 
bark of a dog, or the mew ofa cat, until at 
last he has built up brain structure that rec- 
ognizes all the ordinary sounds of daily life. 
In the same way, through a gradual unfold- 
ing or development of brain cells, he grows 
into an understanding of his environment, and 
in the same way he grows into the use of his 
voluntary muscles. 

At first his movements are aimless and 
largely reflex, but gradually they become or- 
derly and under control of his will. In order 
that his development may be symmetrical the 
various stimuli should be given in orderly 
manner. That is, there should be no forcing 
of the process of brain building. Nature does 
furnish him the material for brain growth as 
fast as he can use it, and makes no insistent 
demand for attention in advance of his powers. 
The child left to himself in his early life will 
find outdoors the objects that claim his notice 
and interest him, and they present themselves 
to him as fast as he is able to receive them. 
In outdoor play he is happy hour after hour, 
and it is only when he is brought into the 
restricted limits of indoor life that he be- 
comes restless and needs to be entertained. 

Parents who take their children to the 
theatre to be amused make the mistake of 
Judging the child-nature from the adult stand- 
point. They need occupation and opportunity 
for self-expression. We are quite apt to con- 
sider the play of children as their amusement, 
whereas it is their occupation, their serious 
business. By means of play they are being 
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educated into the possession of their bodies 
and minds. 

Let us examine theatre-going for children, 
bearing in mind these few fundamental psy- 
chological principles, namely, What the child 
needs is an opportunity for brain-building 
through occupation and self-expression and 
through the orderly presentation of the vari- 
ous stimuli, which, suited to his comprehen- 
sion, gave him this opportunity. 

The very young child, taken to the theatre, 
is in the first place, bewildered by the multi- 
plicity of sights and sounds. His immature 
brain is not prepared for such a complexity of 
impressions. He is dazed, and not infrequently 
frightened. Many times parents are surprised 
that what they had imagined would give the 
child delight had only caused fear. They have 
fancied that the spectacular representation 
of a fairy tale or of some child’s story would 
give the child the same pleasure that the 
simple home-telling of the story had given. 
As has been said, they judged the child from 
the standpoint of the adult. With their broader 
knowledge of life they could disentangle the 
multiplicity of sound, the shifting panorama 
of colors and movements, and make them 
something comprehensible; while to the child, 
untrained and inexperienced, all is at first a 
chaos of noise and motion and color. 

After a time he will be able to see part of 
that which is portrayed before him, but much 
of it, being incomprehensible, is by him un- 
seen and unheard. It is true that after a 
series of experiences he may become able to 
see and comprehend the play, but this indi- 
cates that he has been stimulated to an un- 
natural development of brain power, and that 
means a disturbing of the balance and conse- 
quent inharmony. He has really been sub- 
jected to a species of intoxication from which 
there must sometime come a reaction. 

The theatre-going child becomes nervous, 
irritable, demanding amusement, an unchild- 
like, and therefore an undesirable condition. 
The normal child finds his delight in self- 
expression and asks only the opportunity for 
that expression. By the gift of elaborate 
and perfectly completed toys, and by teaching 
him to sit still and be amused by theatrical 
representations, the child is educated into 
that most unfortunate condition of looking to 
outward agencies for entertainment. The 
result is that he loses the power of self- 
expression and therefore becomes blasé. 

But, some may say, Why, if it is allowable 
to tell these tales to the children, is it not 
allowable for them to see them portrayed on 
the stage? Is it not merely another method 
of telling the story with effective illustrations? 

In the mere telling of the story there is no 
forcing of the child’s mind. He is left free 
to exercise his own imagination, to set the 
tale to pictures of his own making; so the 
story-hearing becomes to him an opportunity 
for self-expression. 
the tale according to his own mental acquire- 
ments. 


for him to do. He is left simply passive. 


Each child illustrates 


In the stage presentation there is nothing 


But is there not something for his imagination 
to work on as he recalls the various scenes? 
Unfortunately, yes. He has been introduced 
to an unreal world in sucha way that it seems 
real, and knowing nothing of real life he is 
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led to imagine that what he had seen is real ; 
so false ideas may have been engendered which 
may eventuate later in wrong conduct. In 
telling a story to a child you can omit, or add, 
or qualify, as you see his special need would 
indicate, and- so make the tale a medium for 
communicating to him some lesson. 

Even the portrayal of virtues may have un- 
desirable results. It is a well-known axiom 
of educators that to have the emotions of 
pity and generosity aroused with no oppor- 
tunity for their active employment is detri- 
mental. The child may see the fictitious woes 
and weep over them, with the only result that 
he is satisfied to see, and do nothing. 

This constant arousing of emotions, even 
though they be desirable in themselves, tends 
to create an unbalanced condition, a nervous 
state that borders upon hysteria. This is a 
poor preparation for approaching adolescence, 
that time when, because of the endowment of 
new powers, the youth is brought into a world 
of strange emotions and when he needs all 
possible self-control to help him over this 
crisis. 

If the theatre is objectionable for the child 
who is approaching puberty, how much more 
undesirable it is for the growing boy and girl 
who is passing through this great change! 
This is the period when the feelings have do- 
minion, when emotions rule. To add to their 
power through the influence of the drama is 
to add to the dangers of this critical time. 
Now, if ever, should the youth be led away 
from thoughts of romance into the domain of 
facts. Now is the time for intellectual pur- 
suits, for study of nature, for a quiet, whole- 
some life, free from excitement, free from 
all the meretricious surroundings of society 
life, either on the stage or off; the time for 
early hours, simple food, pure air, and the 
light of day ; instead of late bedtime and late 
rising, unwholesome eatables at unreasonable 
hours, vitiated air, and the glare of artificial 
lights. 

The theatre managers in Chicago are clam- 
oring for permission to reopen their places 
of amusement, urging as a reason, not the 
present loss by closure, but the fact that 
people are learning to be entertained at home. 
The tide that has turned so strongly to the 
theatre is, through its closing, ebbing away 
from their doors, and will not readily be in- 
duced to return to its former channels. We 
sincerely trust that this opinion may prove a 
true prophecy, and that, for the sake of the 
children and youth, the home and family circle 
may be rediscovered as the true theatre of 
enjoyment.—The Congregationalist. 


Free men freely work, 
Whoever fears God fears to sit at ease. 
And, after Christ, work turns to privilege ; 
And henceforth, one with our humanity, 
The six-day Worker, working still in us, 
Has called us freely forth to work with Him 
In high companionship. So, happiest! 
I count that heaven itself is only work 
To a surer issue. Let us work indeed, 
But not as if the only man on earth, 
Responsible for all the thistles blown 
And tigers couchant, struggling in amaze, 
Against disease and winter, snarling on 
Forever that the world's not paradise. 

Let us be content in work 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. —2Z. B. Browning. 
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Revival. 


Friends are more or less looking forward for 
a revival or a gathering again in the Society. 
But how is it to be brought about with them? 
It is not by the earthly might of man, as man 
might suppose, because he is of the earth 
earthy, and doth not come out therefrom, and 
is regardless of the sayings of Christ our 
Saviour; for He has said,come ye out from the 
world and follow me. Friends also seem to be 
regardless of this also: what the Lord showed 
to Joseph Hoag; because they have gone in 
the world in pride and wantonness. Friends, 
you don’t require glasses to see that the Lord 
is whipping the Society to death, and many of 
them are so blind that they cannot see. With! 
this the Lord will chastise his people, until 
they return to their ancient principles. What 
is their ancient principle, but to turn and walk 
in the footsteps of Christ, their risen Lord, day 
by day. This they don’t do. But they should 
show forth to a dying people the power of the 
Lord, as Christ and the apostles did. 

Now a Holy Spirit revival must first take 
place in each individual heart. Then when that 
takes place you will witness a gathering to 
Christ the Lord, instead of a gathering to the 
world in pride and wantonness. See how it 
was with the children of Israel. When they 
had wandered away from their Lord, they got 
whipped to death by their enemies. When 
they began to open their eyes to see why it 
was that their enemies had beaten them so 
sore, they saw that it was their own fault that 
was the reason of their overthrow. So it is 
with Friends, the fault is their own and not of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, that we 
are so few in numbers. 

Now I beg of Friends to let the world alone, 
and walk no more with it in pride and wanton- 
ness, but with Jesus kept to day by day in your 
own spirits, which is his kingdom, a revival 
will take place in your hearts by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, that will be a holy gathering 
to the Lord. But just as long as you keep out 
of the kingdom of God, you will not witness 
a gathering again or growth i in grace in your 
own hearts. 

Dear George Fox and his friends walked 
with the Lord Jesus and the Lord Jesus walked 
with them, and there was unity one with the 
other, and there was power one with the other, 
and that brought about a Holy Ghost revival 
or gathering, which is a thing unknown and 
very much needed in this day of darkness. So 
if Friends expect a gathering again, they must 
return to the Lord and renew their covenants 
with the Lord, so as to regain that power, the 
loss of which caused them not to walk any 
more in power with their Lord, as they did in 
the beginning. No man can grow in grace 
unless he walks daily with the Lord and the 
Lord walks with him in power. 


How many Friends are there this day that 
are following George Fox as he followed Christ? 
Let each one look into his or her own heart 
and see whether we are following Christ as 
did George Fox; and if we are not, then we 
are the betrayers of Christ and of our own 


Society. When a man or a woman becomes a 
betrayer of the way which was cast up by 
Christ, and doth not walk devoutly before 
Christ and the world, is he or she in a way to 
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S. T. HAIGHT. 
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Science and Industry. 


DISPATCHES from York, Pa., set forth that 
Charles Newman, a farmer living near Vine- 
land, N. J., was ‘seriously injured during the 
latter part ‘of Fifth Month by the explosion of 
a hen’s-egg in process of incubation; he was 
examining it to see if it contained a chick. 
The drum of Newman’s ear was broken by the 
exploding egg and he suffered much pain. 


THE CAUSE OF SMALLPOX.—As a result of 
the investigation of the smallpox epidemic in 
Boston in 1901, Dr. W. T. Councilman, of the 
Harvard medical school, announces the discov- 
ery of the smallpox germ. The disease is 
caused by a micro-organism representing the 
lowest form of animal life. This relates small- 
pox to malaria and distinguishes it from many 
infectious diseases caused by minute forms of 
vegetable life known as bacteria. 

CoLors IN WALL PAPER.—There is really an 
opening for a professional wall-paper prescriber 
and patrons would be surprised if they know 
how much one can help them. A frightfully 
nervous man just now insisted upon a red paper 
when he needed green, a color that soothes 
the senses. Blue quiets the nerves, and violet 
has a tranquillizing effect. But how they all 
like red, and that despite the fact that it is 
the color of violence and passion! 


How PRESSED GLASS WAS INVENTED.—ln 
1827, a carpenter of Sandwich, Massachusetts, 
wanting a piece of glass of a particular size 
and shape, conceived the idea that the molten 
metal could be pressed into any form, much 
the same as lead might be. Up to that time 
all glassware had been blown, either offhand 
or ina mold, and considerable skill was re- 
quired and the process was slow. The glass 
manufacturers laughed at the carpenter, but 
he went ahead and built a press, and now the 
United States is the greatest pressed-glass- 
ware country in the world.— Cosmopolitan. 

PETRIFIED MILK.—By a chemical process 
the casein is precipitated as a yellowish-brown 
powder, which is mixed with formaline. There- 
by a hornjike product is formed, called milk 
stone. This substance, with various admix- 
tures, forms a substitute for horn, turtle shell, 
ivory, celluloid, marble, amber and hard rub- 
ber. Handles for knives and forks, paper cut- 
ters, crayons, pipes, cigar holders, seals, mar- 
ble stone ornaments and billiard balls are now 
made of skimmed milk. The insolubility of 
galalith, its easy working, elasticity and proof 
against fire make it very desirable. Alraady 
20,000 quarts of skimmed milk are daily used 
for this purpose in Austria. 


SEEDLESS APPLES.—Some bushels of seed- 
less apples from Colorado are on exhibition at 
the World’s Fair. This improved seedless 
apple, like the seedless orange, is the result 
of the scientific work of the horticulturists. 
The apple tree is blossomless and the fruit is 


bring about with Christ ‘*Holy Ghost revival,” | free from worms and hardy enough to endure 
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the severest frost. The blossomless feature of 
the new tree is one of its most striking pecy. 
liarities and will make it a favorite with fruit 
growers, especially in cold climates, A 
seedless apple nurseries have been started jp 
several States and seedless apple buds are in 
great demand. John F. Spencer, the producer 
of the seedless apple, is experimenting with 
several varieties.—N. Y. Sun. 


BURIED FORESTS AND BONES.—Three miles 
south of Lake Erie, near Amboy, O., is a gravel 
pit from whicb have been taken out from time 
to time, as the railroads have removed the 
materials, cedar logs and many relics of the 
mammoth, that monster of pre-historic time, 
Among these relics have been tusks eight feet 
in length; also a tooth weighing nine pounds 
and three ounces, having a length of one foot 
and a circumference of twenty-six inches, 
These were all found more than thirty-five feet 
below the surface. 

It is reasoned that during the glacial period, 
huge glaciers coming from the north brought 
with them portions of felled forests, and lodged 
them in the swamp territory where now is the 
gravel pit. The facts that cedar trees do not 
usually grow along Lake Erie, and that the 
mammoth was an inhabitant of a colder clim- 
ate, give plausibility to the theory.—Zz. 


He LoveD ANIMALS.—Charles Kingsley’s 
love for everything that had life was remark- 
able. He spoke of all living creatures as his 
friends, and saw in them the handiwork of God. 
On his lawn lived a family of natterjacks (run- 
ning toads) that dwelt from year to year in 
the same hole in a green bank which a scythe 
was never allowed to approach. 

He had two little friends in a pair of sand- 
wasps that made their home in a crack of the 
window-frame in his dressing room One of 
these he had saved from drowning in a hand- 
basin, taking it tenderly out into the sunshine 
todry. Every spring he would look eagerly 
for this pair of wasps or their children, watch- 
ing for them to come out from or return to 
the same crack. 

The little flycatcher that built its nest every 
year under his bed-room window was a con- 
stant joy to him. He had also a favorite slow- 
worm in the churchyard, which his parishion- 
ers were warned not to kill under the mistaken 
idea that slowworms were poisonous. 

The same love for God’s creatures was en- 
couraged in his children. He taught them to 
admire and to handle gently every living thing. 

Toads, frogs, beetles and worms were to 
them not repulsive things, to be killed as soon 
as seen, but wonders from the hand of (od. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


THE BAMBOO TREE.—“The word bamboo 
suggests to most Americans a faithful fishing- 
rod or a dainty fan. To the Japanese and 
Chinese, who are the most practical agricul- 
turists in the world, and to the natives of 
tropical India and the Malay archipelago, it is 
as indispensable as the white pine to 
American farmer. They are not only dependent 
upon it for much of their building material, 
but make their ropes, mats, kitchen utensils, 
and innumerable other articles out of it, 
at the same time consider it among the ‘most 
nutritious of their vegetables. 


Varieties of 
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pamboo are found everywhere in Japan, even 
where there are heavy falls of snow in winter. 
jt is a popular misconception that bamboos 
grow only in the tropics. Japan is a land of 
bamboos, and yet where these plants grow, it 
jg not so warm in winter as it is in California. 
Jn regions where the snows are so heavy that 
they often break down the young stems and 
where the thermometer drops to fifteen deg. 
fF. below the freezing point, the largest of the 
Japanese species grows and forms large groves. 
Some of these varieties could be grown com- 
mercially in the United States. 

“The bamboo groves of Japan are not only 
one of the most striking features of its land- 
scapes, but one of its most profitable plant 
cultures. The largest well-kept groves in the 
world, except perhaps those of Burma, are 
growing in the central provinces, and some of 
these are several square miles in area. These 
groves pay the owners good interest, often fifty 
dollars gold per acre annually. Japan exports 
ten million fishing-rods alone, the largest share 
of which come to the United States. There 
are many bamboos scattered throughout the 
United States in botanical gardens, where they 
are cultivated for ornamentation. There are 
also some beautiful groves of imported bamboo 
in California, but no serious attempt has yet 
been made to grow varieties having commercial 
value. 

“A bamboo stem, or culm, attains its full 
height—forty, sixty, or one hundred feet—in 
asingle season. It is allowed to stand for 
three or four years before cutting, in order 
that it may harden. The shining stem is hol- 
low and is divided into joints or knots by the 
crossing of the vascular bundles of fibers. 
There are many varieties of the bamboo plant, 
from the species which is woven into mats to 
the tall bamboo-tree which the Chinaman uses 
for the mast of his large boat. One variety 
is cultivated as a vegetable and the young 
shoots eaten like asparagus, or they may be 
salted, pickled, or preserved.’’ — National 
Geographical Magazine. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


On First-day afternoon, the 31st ult., Joseph S. 
Elkinton, accompanied by Jonathan E. Rhoads, held 
an appointed meeting for the employees of a man- 
wfactory in Malvern, Pa. 





On hearing a brief minute in which the clerk em- 
bodied some of its exercises, Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting directed it sent to the several Monthly 
Meetings. It is much to be regretted that such 
exercises are mainly on behalf of absentees. 





Thos. H. Whitson states that the minute granted 
him by his Monthly Meeting, instead of that which 
was reported by us last week, gives “liberty to 
appoint some public meetings within the limits of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting and visit some public 
institutions within its limits,” and “ not to visit the 
families of the Quarterly Meeting ” asstated. The 
item was submitted to a relative for correction, 
but, we suppose, not in season to withdraw it. 





Notes in General. 


_Philadelphia has more Methodists than any other 
city on the continent of North America, and prob- 
ably more than any other city in the world. 


Russell H. Conwell, of Philadelphia, it is said, 
has his church auditorium fitted up with mega- 
phones which are connected by telephone with a 
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hospital in the city, and by this means the patients 
are able to hear every part of the service. 





C. B. Antisdel, of Chicago, is so greatly disturbed 
over the Congo atrocities in the region where he 
was formerly a missionary that having resigned 
his pastorate he will devote himself wholly to ef- 
forts for the amelioration of the people who are 
victims of these atrocities. 





Instrumental music in church is, it seems, still 
strictly tabooed in the Highlands. Sir Archibald 
Geikie says in his volume of reminiscences just 
published that the first notes of an organ would 
probably drive the majority of the congregation 
out of doors and lead to years of controversy. 

The Examiner (London) states that the sugges- 
tion of Fr. Adderley and others, that a great Chris- 
tian mission should be undertaken in London among 
“society” people has obtained a good deal of no- 
tice. The Hxaminer thinks that “the church has 
been inclined to neglect the well-to-do Pagans who 
abound in our midst, and who are equally in need 
of her good offices.” 





The Zulu meeting-house is made of corrugated 
iron, a material used in South Africa for building 
purposes because of the absence of wood and other 
cheap material. Of the church which worships in 
this building, E. E. Clark says it is “the most ac- 
tive and devoted body of Christians with which I 
am acquainted; and yet all its members are black 
Zulus.” The building, which seats about three 
hundred people, is filled every First-day afternoon, 
and a congregation of from two to six hundred is 
organized on a vacant lot outside. 





The Duke of Norfolk, who io a very devoted 
Roman Catholic, recently brought before the House 
of Lords a resolution dealing with the royal declar- 
ation against transubstantiation—a declaration 
which he and his co-religionists resent as “deeply 
and needlessly offensive to many millions of his 
majesty’s loyal subjects.” The resolution was de- 
feated. “Transubstantiation ” is the doctrine that 
the bread and wine of the “Sacrament” is con- 
verted into the body and blood of Christ. This 
has to be denounced by any one who ascends the 
throne of England. 





The funeral of Mayor Jones was the largest and 
most impressive ever held in Toledo. While his 
body lay in state at Memorial Hall it was viewed 
by 100,000 people. There was a general suspen- 
sion of business, all public offices, stores, factories 
and even saloons being closed. 

Thus, says Zion’s Herald, “ does the general pub- 
lic bow in worshipful recognition and admiration 
before any man or woman who really succeeds in 
living out the Golden Rule—the essential outward 
manifestation of the Christian life. But why do 
we really see so little expression of this foundation 
principle among the professed disciples of Jesus 
Christ?” 





We are in receipt of the Sixth Annual Report 
of the Free Hospital for Poor Consumptives, es- 
tablished at White Haven, Pa. This institution is 
believed to have done very. creditable work in the 
crusade against tuberculosis, by caring for the 
consumptive poor in a most practical manner, and 
it has been a pathfinder in some of the difficult 
problems connected with this work. “We save 
human life not only by the cases we cure, but by 
the cases we prevent. When we remove a con- 
sumptive from his home and work-shop and place 
him in a sanitarium, we break up a centre of dis- 
tribution of the disease at the same time that we 
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United States of America will, it is said, have the 
Finns. The initial decree of Nicholas II., depriv-: 
ing Finland of its constitutional liberty, was issued 
in 1899. The effect is that in 1904, 200,000 Finns 
are on this side of the Atlantic. In common with 
Scandinavia and Denmark, Finland is Lutheran, 
and among the 13,500,000 Lutherans of these north 
European regions other religious bodies have made 
almost no progress. Finns who come here labor 
in copper and iron mines, they are seamen and 
bridgemen, carpenters and dock builders, and farm- 
ers and fishers. Intelligent and religious, they are 
making the best possible citizens that any nation 
can be composed of. On the skyscrapers of New 
York, in the mines of Pennsylvania, on ranches of 
Wyoming, and in salmon fisheries and fir woods of 
Washington and Oregon they are active, not alone 
in making a living, but in building churches. There 
is a Finnish Lutheran synod, that is strong and 
growing stronger. Wherever the Finn is he is a 
tremendous worker. He makes a living, educates 
his children, and goez to public worship. 





THE CHAIN GANG.—So far as we are aware, Judge 
Speer’s decision (in Georgia) furnishes the first of- 
ficial presentation of the working of the chain- 
gang law. What it means can be best gathered 
from the following part of the court’s decision: 

“ The sufferers wear the typical striped clothing 
of the penitentiary convict. Iron manacles are 
riveted upon their legs. These can be removed 
only by the use of the cold chisel. The irons on 
each leg are connected by chains. The coarse 
stripes, thick with the dust and grime of the long 
torrid days of semi-tropical summer, or incrusted 
with the icy mud of winter, are their sleeping 


clothes when they throw themselves on their pal- 
lets of straw in tho commen octoockade at night. 


They wake, toil, rest, eat and sleep to the never- 
ceasing clanking of the manacles and chains of 
this involuntary slavery. Their progress to and 
from their work is public, and from dawn to dark, 
with brief intermission, they toi] on the public 
roads and before the public eye. About them, as 
they sleep, journey and labor, watch the convict 
guards, armed with rifle and shot-gun. This is to 
at once make escape impossible and to make sure 
that the swift thudding of the picks and the rapid 
work of shovels shall nevercease. ... More bale- 
ful and more ignominious than all, with each gang 
stands the whipping boss, with the badge of his 
authority. The evidence discloses this to be a 
heavy leather strap about two-and-a-half or three 
feet long, with solid hand grasp and with broad, 
heavy and flexible lash. From the evidence, we 
may judge that the agony inflicted by this imple- 
ment of torture is not surpassed by the Russian 
knout, the synonym the world round for merciless 
corporal punishment. If we may also accept the 
uncontradicted evidence of the witnesses, it is true 
that in the Bibb County chain-gang for no day is 
the strap wholly idle, and not infrequently it is 
fiercely active.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep States.—The Russian prize court has decided 
to confiscate such portion of the cargo of the Portland 
and Asiatic Line steamer Arabia as was consigned to 
Japanese ports, namely 59,000 pounds of American flour 
and the railroad equipment, this portion constituting less 
than half the bulk and weight of her cargo; the remainder, 
consisting of 142,500 pounds of flour, was consigned to 
Hong Kong. 

It is stated at Washington that the United States Gov- 
ernment will maintain the doctrine that foodstuffs not 
directly intended for the use of a belligerent army or 
navy, cannot be regarded as contraband. In the case of 
the Arabia the cargo is said to have been of American 
flour consigned to Japanese individuals, and not to the 
Government, nor intended for its use. It is reported that 


cure the patient.” The executive office of this | the State Department will proceed with the preparation 
of its case for the purpose of securing that protection 
for American trade with the Far East to which it is en- 
| titled under the principles of modern international law. 
The Bureau of Labor, after conducting an inquiry in 


Sanitarium is at 204 South Seventh Street, Phila- 
delphia. 





While the Czar of Russia may have Finland, the | 
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2500 families, has reached the conclusion that wages are 
higher and the cost of living lower than they were a few 
years ago. The inquiry covers 2567 families living in all 

arts of the country. The average wagee earned by the 
head of the family is placed at $827; the average expen- 
diture for all purposes was $768, of which $326 was for 
food, or 42 per cent. of all expenses. The most expensive 
item of cost in each family was for fresh beef, which 
came to $50 a year. 

A despatch of the 3rd inst. from Galveston, Texas, says: 
The driving of negroes from their homes by whitecappers 
has aroused the cotton planters to action. If the exodus 
of negroes from the State continues, there will not be 
enough labor to pick the immense cotton crop, which is 
from two to three weeks earlier than usual this year. A 
meeting of prominent planters has been called to consider 
the problem, and an appeal has been made to the Federal 
authorities. 

A saloon has lately been opened in New York City, 
called a “‘ temperance saloon,” and is “‘ an experiment for 
lessening the evils of intemperance.” Tea, coffee, milk 
and soda water are to be sold, which, it is hoped, will 
prevent the use of alcoholic drinks. These, however, are 
also sold, and an effort is made to serve food with drink 
as much as possible, in order to diminish the evil effects 
of liquor. Intoxicated persons will not be able to buy, 
and the hours for keeping open saloons under the laws 
will be strictly observed. The dedicatory exercises con- 
nected with its opening were under the auspices of a band 
of temperance advocates and reformers, and included an 
address by Henry C. Potter, a bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. This endorsement of the saloon has 
been widely condemend. Silas C. Swallow, Prohibition 
candidate for President, commenting upon it, remarked: 
“The more respectable a drinking place is, the more re- 
spectable will be the class of young men it will start on 
their journey to dram drinking, neglect of home and of 
Christian citizenship, and possibly to poverty, crime and 
an untimely death. It is the aristocratic place and not 
the low dive that initiates our young men in their down- 
ward career.” 


The strike of butchers in Chicago does not appear to 
Lewes ecviewaly intasfownd with the oporatinna of the stock- 


v 
yards in that city, while the families of many of the men 
who have stopped work are destitute of food. 

A despatch of the lst inst. from Chicago says: Four 
thousand clamoring men, women and children besieged 
the union supply station for food to-day. Three thousand 
others surrounded the strikers’ grocery store, demanding 
bread and other edibles to replenish bare pantries and to 
feed the hungry families of the idle men. 

A despatch from Zanesville, Ohio, says: There is much 
excitement in southeastern Morgan county over what is 








































































































in general to prevent the carrying of contraband for our 
enemy.” 

A despatch from St. Petersburg of the 6th says: 
Russia has issued instructions to her naval commanders 
not to sink neutral merchantmen with contraband on 
board in the future except in cases of direct necessity, 
but in cases of emergency to send prizes into neutral 
ports. 

It is stated from Berlin that the steamship Prinz 
Heinrich incident is considered closed. The volunteer 
fleet steamship having on board the two sacks of re- 
tained mail of the Prinz Heinrich has been instructed to 
put them ashore at the first port for forwarding to their 
destination. The only question remaining is that of 
damages, which is expected will be settled amicably and 
without difficulties. 

The British expedition under Colonel Younghusband 
has entered Lassa in Tibet, the capital of Buddhists, 
which for more than a century has been closed to 
Europeans. Its population is estimated at 60,000, of 
whom 40,000 are Buddhist monks. The head of the Bud- 
dhists, called the Dalai Lama, fled to a monastery 18 
miles distant. 

The Finnish National Alliance of the United States has 
issued a public declaration concerning the attitude of 
Finland to Russia, in which it says: “We assure the 
American péople and the entire civilized world that there 
is not a respectable man or woman in Finland who does 
not grieve over the downtearing of her most sacred 
human and civil rights, the ruin of her educational in- 
stitutions and the destruction of her civil government, 
for which has been substituted a state of lawlessness 
and despotism. The Finnish people regard the Russian 
military ordinance, enacted through forceful methods, as 
illegal and unlawful. And even though some sort of a 
representative body might be convened by compulsory 
means for the purpose of approving all these violations 
of law, the Finnish people cannot be responsible in any 
manner for the actions of this prospective congress.” 

A despatch from Geneva says: Thus far this season it 
is estimated that there have been 150 deaths in the 
Swiss and French Alps. The larger proportion of the 
victims have heen amateurs who have attempted ascents 
without guides. The Government of Switzerland con- 
templates a law forbidding such attempts, and the fact 
that a greater number of fatalities have occurred this 
year than in any previous year will hasten action. 

A legal decision has lately been made in the House of 
Lords in England awarding the entire funds and property 
of the Free Church of Scotland, aggregating nearly 
$55,000,000, to twenty-four ministers who opposed the 
union, effected four years ago, with the United Presby- 
terian Church. These twenty-four ministers were op- 


Martha K. Otis and Jesse M. Otis; Truman ¢ 
Moore, Pa.;S. Francis Walton, Pa.; Susannah Cox, 
Ind.; Ann Gibbons, Ia.; Anna Horst, Pa.; Stephen 
W. Savery, Pa.; H. Y. Pennell, M. D., Pa.; 
P. Dewees, Frankford; William Stanton, agent, 
O., $29 for Wm. Bundy, L. P. Bailey, D.C. Bundy 
Asenath Bailey, Thomas C. Cope, James Hender. 
son, Charles Livezey, Friends’ Boarding School, 
$3, Esther S. Sears, Henry Stanton, Baniel E. 
Stanton, Joseph S. Hoge, Samuel C. Smith and D, 
H. B. Stanton, Ia.; B. V. Stanley, agent, Ia., gr 
for Wm. E. Bundy, Albert Beddell, Wm. Co; 
o S. Heald, Pearson Hall, Francis 

alter J. Stanley, Hannah R. Willits and Wilson 
Hodgin, $1 to No. 27; Lloyd Balderston and for 
George Balderston, Md.; Edward M. Jones, G’t's; 
Anna W. Bailey, Pa.; Mary B. Clement, N. J.; J. 
Albin Thorp, Pa.; Paschall Worth, Pa.; Rott 
Hulme, Pa.; Jane G- Smedley, Pa.; Joseph Hen- 
derson, agent, Ia., $30 for Walter Clayton, Archi- 
bald Henderson, Isabella Henderson, Lorenzo 
Rockwell, Daniel J. Peckham, Christian Th 
son, Severt Tow, Oman K. Tow, Ole P. Tj 
Arthur Rockwell, Lars Stangeland, Anna Oleson 
for Sam J. Norland and Lydia Knowles for Lewis 
L. Rockwell, Roy W. Rockwell and Hugh L, 
Knowles; George Blackburn, agent, O., $12 for J, 
Morris Ashead, Thomas F. Fawcett, Martha 
French, Lydia K. Lightfoot, John M. Stratton and 
Joseph R. Stratton; Margaret Maule, Pa.; Hannah 
P. Rudolph, N. J., $6 for herself, Warner W. Cooper 
and Sarah A. Longstreth, Phila.; Mary A. — 
less, Pa., and for Lewis P. Sharpless; Sarah T, 
House, Pa., and for Lena H. Sharpless; E. Ha 
O.; Thomas F. Scattergood, Pa., $10 for himself 
T. Walter Scattergood, Herbert A. Scattergood, 
Mary E. Forsythe and Debbie C. Spackman. 

tas” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 
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NOTICES. 
WANTED, by Ninth Month Ist a Friend for matron at 
the Barclay Home, West Chester, Pa. Apply at once to 
ANNIE J. HAYES, or ANNE T. ELDRIDGB, 
West Chester, Pa, 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phila, 
During the Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will 
be open on Fifth-days from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
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The Friends’ City Home can accommodate a few 
young men, who may propose to spend the summer months 
in the city. Address Mary T. Wildman, 1623 Summer 
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It is stated that the lands of the Colorado desert and 


just, and gives into their control an enormous property, 
of Southern and Southwestern Arizona show the possibili- 
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: . , CEIPTS. London Grove, Chester County, Pa. It would assist the 
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other crops. oel Bean, Cal.; M. Jennie Murray, one Seen 

The United States Government is engaged in extensive | W. Oliver, Mass.; Mary B. Swan, Mass.; Eunice 
plans for irrigation, which are yet to be carried out, but | B, Clark, R. I.; John G. Haines, Pa., $8 for him- 
the head of the service, who has just returned to Wash- | self, Levi S. Thomas, Wm. T. Zook and Wm. E. 
ington from an extensive Western trip, sounds a note of | Staff; John Barclay Jones, Pa.; Wm. R. Bullock, 
warning against numerous schemes and frauds which | M. D., Del.; Philena Y. Smedley, Pa.; Ellwood 
are being foisted upon various localities as a result of | Cooper, Phila.; Joseph K. Evens, N. J.; Mary E. 
the great interest aroused through national irrigation ac- | Allen, M. D., Phila.; Charles P. Morlan, O.; Han- 
tivities. nah E. Sheppard, Phila.; Henry B. Leeds, agent, 

A despatch from Topeka, Kans., of the 6th, says: “ West- | N. J., $6 for Edith Lippincott, John B. Rhoads and 
ern Kansas is swarming with grasshoppers. All growing | Wm. E. Rhoads; Wm. J. Evans, N. J., $6 for him- 
crops are being destroyed. The foliage on shade trees is | self, Wm. Evans and John Evans; Sarah T. Smith, 
gone, and green peaches and grapes are eaten to the pits. | agent, O., $18 for Elizabeth Bowman, Lydia Jane 
The army of hoppers is moving eastward. Highways are | Bye, Edna P. Dean, Jason Fawcett, Carl Patterson, 
covered with the pests.” Belinda H. Schofield, David Smith, Hannah P. 

FoREIGN.— The number of Japanese in the armies | Smith and Susan Worstell ; Samuel P. Leeds, Jr., 
around Port Arthur is estimated by the Russians at | N. J.; Henry W. Leeds, N. J.; Sarah W. Leeds, 
300,000. Desperate attacks by the Japanese upon the | N. J.; Edward C. Leeds, N. J.; Charles Canby, 
fortifications are reported, resulting, as is stated, in the | G’t’n; Ellen Bromley, Phila.; Ira S. Frame, D. O., 
death of thousands, and a repulse of the Japanese after | Phila.; Job McCarty, Pa., $6 for himself, Abel 
two days of fighting. Bodies of Japanese troops are re- | McCarty and i S. Brown; Clarkson Moore, 
ported to be within two miles of Port Arthur. agent, Pa., $6 for Elizabeth C. Cooper, Elizabeth 

In releasing the British steamer Malacca the Russian | W. Moore and Wm. Wickersham; Wm. W. Hazard, 
Government states that “ this decision must not, however, | agent, N. Y., $20 for himself, Hazard Library, I. 
be interpreted as a renunciation by the Imperial Govern- | P. Hazard, Persis E. Hallock, Elisha Cook, Samuel 
ment of its intention to dispatch cruisers and warships | G. Cook, Elizabeth Gardner, L. P. Meaker, M. D., 


The train leaving Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 7.16 
of 
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Diep, at her home, near West Branch, Iowa, the nise 
teenth of Third Month, 1904, Emma J. Hapuey, beloved 
wife of Edwin J. Hadley, in the forty-sixth year of ber 
age. Her life was a beautiful exemplification of the text: 
“ Though our outward man perish, yet the inward maa is 
renewed day by day.” Having had a severe spell of sick- 
ness when a babe, which left her a cripple for life, it 
seemed her heavenly Father took her into his especial 
care and training, which developed her into a true Chrie- 
tian child, woman, wife and mother. Deeply devoted to 
her family, and to the Society of Friends, of which she 
was a valued member, her earnest supplications on our 
behalf, we trust, will never be forgotten. Ever zealous 
to watch the pointings of the finger of God in helping to 
lift up those in sin and sorrow, especially did she love to 
answer the Master’s call in the cause of temperance. 
Her last sickness, resulting from an accident, was filled 
with severe suffering; yet many loving words fell from 
her lips of prayer and praise to God and precious counell 
to her family and friends. “Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord.” 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No. 422 Walnut Street 
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